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ABOUT THIS SHORT STORY 


In Hindi literature there is a long tradition of con- 
cern towards atrocities on untouchables. This 
story titled “Achoot” or “Untouchable” by popular 
writer teacher Zahoor Baksh was first published 
in the special issue “Achoot” of the monthly mag- 
azine “Chand”. It was published in 1927. In this 
story there is a heart-wrenching account of an un- 
touchable family’s ordeals. The story is fictional, 
but it has its basis in Hindu society where there 
was ruthless exploitation and oppression of un- 
touchables. Even women and children of untouch- 
ables were not spared. However, one such child 
gets help from the missionaries. After getting ed- 
ucation, he moves ahead and becomes a Tehsildar. 
This story tells us about the background - why a 
large group of people abandoned Hinduism and 
become Muslims and Christians. The message 
of the story is that no one should be considered 
superior or inferior to anyone else and everyone 
should be treated humanely and with respect. 


‘OOSWVE 4O SLAYSVE ONINVW SYOSVE 


r. Thomas was an Indian Christian. 

His demeanour was cheerful, happy, 

and he was quick-witted. His body was strong 
and wheatish in colour. He very much liked 
to wear a Sahib’s dress. In those days he was 
a Tehsildar in Rampur. There was a great 
strangeness in his nature. He had great ha- 
tred for Hindus. While dealing with legal 
cases of Hindus he was stricter than neces- 
sary. The Hindu employees under his author- 
ity were also not happy with him. But, his 
feelings towards Muslims were of a different 
type. While judging the cases of Muslims, 
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his cruelty often vanished! On Muslim em- 
ployees — even a low-level Muslim peon, he 
showered his love and affection. Christians 
anyway were his caste brothers and a deep 
love for them was a natural thing. This dif- 
ference in view point of Thomas Sahib to- 
wards different religious communities some- 
how made me deeply unhappy. 


I was employed as Thomas Sahib’s reader 
in the court. Being a caste Brahmin, Thomas 
Sahib always looked at me with a crooked 
gaze. No matter how hard I worked or how 
carefully I did my work but I could not es- 
cape the Sahib’s rebuke. With me worked a 
junior Munshi. He was quite careless but he 
had become familiar with Sahib’s tempera- 
ment, so he always ended up doing shoddy 
and careless work. But, Sahib, never scolded 
him. Sahib always let him off with a sweet re- 
buke. My heart ached after watching Sahib’s 
double standards from close quarters. I used 
to think in my mind — why is Sahib always 
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scolding and pulling me down. What harm 
have I done? But in a government job, while 
confronting a senior officer — of the rank 
of a magistrate, speaking out your mind will 
only bring you more trouble. So, I felt utterly 
helpless, and remained in despair. 


Once my wife fell ill. I felt the need to 
take a few days leave to take her to a doctor 
and buy her medicines. I asked for only five 
days leave from Thomas sir, but instead of 
showing sympathy he rebuked me severely. 
My wife was ill, which had made me sad. 
But the Sahib’s rebuke made my whole-body 
tremble with anger. My eyes turned red and 
I clenched my fists in anger. But, after one 
glance at Sahib’s stern face I suppressed my 
anger. Still, I decided that today I will cer- 
tainly talk to Sahib about this matter and ask 
him the reason for his unhappiness. 
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As soon as the court closed, I went to 
Thomas Sahib’s bungalow. At that time, he 
was sitting on a chair and happily smoking 
a cigar. I saluted him and stood silently. Sir 
exhaled some smoke and said to me, “What 
is it Pandit?” I said very politely, “Sir, please 
forgive my crime. I wish to make a request.” 

After listening, Thomas Sahib said some- 
what dryly, “I understand! You people want 
nothing more than a holiday? All the time 
you are asking for holidays! How long can I 
keep granting you holidays?” 

“No sir! I want to plead about something 
else. But I am afraid to say it — lest you be- 
come angry.’ 

Sahib said, “What is there to be afraid of? 
Speak out your mind!” 

“Sir! Whenever I see you, you are always 
unhappy with Hindus. You know I work 
hard and am diligent in my work. I also 
never even ask for leave. My junior Mun- 
shi is a Muslim, and you know the quality of 
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his work. My wife is ill — seriously ill. 1 am 
your obedient servant and was hoping for 
your sympathy and help. But in return you 
insulted me and that made me very sad. I 
want to know why are you so unhappy with 
Hindus. What great sins have the Hindus 
committed?” 


Though I said all that, but in my hearts of 
hearts I was very afraid and I shook with fear. 
I couldn't even look straight at him. I stood 
there looking down! But Sahib was not un- 
happy! I was very surprised at that! Finally, 
I gathered enough courage and looked up! 
Sahib was in deep thought and there were 
wrinkles on his forehead. He took a puff and 
said very seriously, “Pandit! You don’t have 
to ask me. I have great hatred for Hindus. 
One glance at them and my blood begins to 
boil. Oh! you ask me, what sins have the 
Hindus committed? No one can count the 
infinite sins of the Hindus!” 


“T think there is no other community in 
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this big wide world which is as sinful as the 
Hindus! You people say, Christian are sin- 
ners because they always eye the property of 
others! Muslims are sinners — they are big 
sinners because they always cause pain to the 
Hindus. But Pandit! There is nothing to feel 
bad about that. I say, Christians and Muslims 
are by no means as sinful as the Hindus.” 


“Christians and Muslims may torment 
other people, but at least they love their own 
community. They help their brothers and 
sisters in times of happiness and sorrow. But 
the Hindu community, does not even know 
how to love its own people. On the contrary, 
it torments its own people. They are merci- 
less and cruel towards the poor of their own 
race. The upper castes laugh when the lower 
caste people weep in front of them.” 

“Oh! this utter fiendishness! There is no 
limit to their extreme cruelty. There is no 
race in the world crueler than the Hindus. 
Still, you ask what sins have the Hindus com- 
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mitted? Oh man! Do you know who J am? 
Iam a Hindu born in this country of yours, 
in this religion of yours. Who made me a 
Christian? You and only you.” 

“Still, you ask me what harm have Hindus 
done to me? You lifted me from the lap of 
Ram and Krishna and threw me into the lap 
of Jesus. Is this a common and pardonable 
sin? Who are you to me now? How am | 
related to the Hindu religion? If I don’t hate 
them, do I hate those who helped me in my 
difficult times and made a man out of me by 
bringing me up, and educating me?” 

Here was this gentleman abusing my caste 
right in front of me. Seeing this I felt ex- 
tremely sad. I felt very angry, but the self- 
respect of a subordinate man immediately 
evaporates as soon as he looks at his stom- 
ach. I asked him, “Sir, what were you saying? 
I did not get it.” 
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Sahib smiled and said, “How will you under- 
stand. Why? If your understanding and intel- 
ligence were so sharp, then then why would 
I become a Christian? Okay, sit down now. 
How long will you keep standing?” 

As soon as I received permission, I sat on 
the mattress and started thinking in my mind. 
I thought — what has happened to Sahib to- 
day? He never uttered such nonsense before. 
His family wanted to change its religion, and 
become Christians. Is this my fault or any 
the fault of the Hindu society? 

After pausing for a while, Sahib asked 
me, “Why Pandit? If a Bhangi or Basor (un- 
touchable) comes and sits on the bench, what 
will you do?” 

I simply replied, “Sir! This question is 
not worth asking. First of all, I will not let 
him sit on the bench, and if he sits, I will 
give him a good thrashing. A Bhangi or an 
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untouchable caste like Basor has no right to 
sit with an upper caste Brahmin like me. A 
Bhangi-Basor is not entitled to my high status 
and dignity in society. Yes, after thrashing 
him up I will go home and purify myself.” 

Sahib said, “Why do you hate the lower 
castes so much? Aren’t they human beings? 
Don’t they have a throbbing heart like you 
in their chest? Didn't the God who created 
you also created them.” 

“Sahib, who can deny the fact that God 
also created them too. God has created the 
whole universe, and that is also where the 
Bhangi-Basor came from? They also have a 
heart, but God gave them birth in a lower 
caste. The lower castes were born only to 
serve us. Our theology-makers have deter- 
mined their social limits.” 

“We become impure even if their shadow 
falls on us. We become sinners and have to 
atone for that. Their well-being lies in the 
fact that they serve us with all their heart 
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and soul while living according to their lim- 
its. Secondly, the conduct and thoughts of 
the Shudras are impure. So why should we 
maintain contact with them? Why should we 
not hate them?” 

Sahib said, “Okay, for a while we will 
say you are right. But is the conduct and 
thoughts of all Shudras impure? The conduct 
and thoughts of many Shudras are very pious. 
On the contrary the conduct and thoughts 
of all upper caste Hindus is not pure. There 
are many Brahmins who steal and tell lies 
every day. They drink alcohol and commit 
adultery. There is no trace of Brahminism 
among them. Now tell me, who is better - a 
corrupt Brahmin or a pious Shudra?” 
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I said, “Because of birth in a Brahmin 
family, a corrupt Brahmin will still be con- 
sidered superior to a hundred pious Shudras. 
Sir, don’t mistake me, but a Brahmin is Brah- 
min and a Shudra is Shudra. A Shudra can 
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never equal a Brahmin? Even if I think a 
Shudra to be superior to a Brahmin, but still 
society will not consider him superior.” 


Sahib said, “This is the blind tradition 
you people follow. You destroy your theol- 
ogy with your own hands. It is clearly stated 
in Manusmriti that a Brahmin who does not 
follow the Brahmin-religion is not a Brah- 
min. Such a Brahmin is worse than a Chan- 
dal. And a Chandal can also attain a higher 
position by being pure and pious. Who was 
Ajamil? Who was Shabari? How did they 
achieve a superior position? But now ev- 
erywhere things have gone wrong and cor- 
rupted. To maintain and preserve your own 
self-interests and superiority you treat the 
Shudras worse than animals. You consider 
them inferior, as if they are not human at 
all! Still whenever it is convenient you quote 
your religious scriptures. Now tell me, if 
any Shudra wants to pray to Thakurji in your 
temple, will you let him do that or not?” 
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I said, “Sahib! All folk traditions have 
some deep meaning embedded in them. The 
Shudras have been considered untouchable 
since the beginning. That’s why we hate them, 
how can this feeling go away? As for their 
entering the temple, it is an impossible thing. 
If the Shudras enter the temple by their mere 
touch, we will become impure. The tem- 
ple will also be defiled. And this will be a 
grave insult to Thakurji. The untouchables 
can themselves build their own temples and 
visit Thakurji with happiness.” 


Sahib said, “Wow! What can I say! Such 
discrimination against untouchables even in 
the court of God! When God created un- 
touchables, did he not become impure? Was 
it not an insult to God? But as soon as an un- 
touchable steps into your temple, the temple 
becomes impure and your Gods are insulted. 
And when the untouchables build their own 
temple, install a God in it, and daily worship 
him, then there will be no limit to insulting 
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God. Will you people bear such blatant insult 
to God, on a daily basis? There is the limit 
to God’s anger. God’s wrath will destroy this 
world. Then where will you go?” 

I could not think of any answer to the 
question asked by Sahib. I felt astounded! 
Sahib continued, “Because of this mentality 
you people oppress the untouchables. Their 
mere shadows make you impure. They serve 
you day and night, yet you hate them and 
abuse them. A dog can happily sit on your 
bed, but an untouchable cannot even step 
on the stairs of your house. They cannot 
draw water from your wells. They cannot 
even look up towards your temple. These 
and many other atrocities are rewards for 
their services. Do you know, how much this 
heartlessness of yours hurts them and how 
much you lose in the process?” 
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Sahib said, “Okay listen, I remembered a very 
old incident. There lived a Basor (untouch- 
able) family in a small village. Its dilapidated 
house was in a corner just outside the village. 
A person from a low caste like Basor cannot 
even stay inside the village for a long time. 
So, building a house inside the village was an 
impossibility. The house was adjacent to the 
forest. Now you can imagine how difficult it 
must be to live near the forest. Each day was 
spent in a dreadful state. As evening dawned 
the house door were shut for fear of wild ani- 
mals, who roared and screamed outside. The 
family often stayed awake the whole night 
trembling in fear of the wild beasts. In India 
the untouchable castes living on the outskirts 
of cities and villages, often live in such fear.” 
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“This Basor family was a small one with 
only three members. There was husband and 


wife and their eight-ten-year-old son. Life 
was difficult for them. They seldom had food 
for two meals, and they never wore good 
clothes. The Basor and his wife had to serve 
the entire village. On every auspicious occa- 
sion in the village the Basor had play a mu- 
sical instrument. His wife was the village 
midwife. For their services the Basor family 
were entitled to receive a limited quantity of 
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grains from each farmer’s family. But they 
had to make several trips and plead earnestly 
to get these grains. They never got their full 
entitlement.” 


“The farmers accused the Basor family, 
and on some pretext or the other reduced 
the quantity of grains. Sometimes, on aus- 
picious occasions, they would also be given 
a few old clothes. To show their generos- 
ity some kind donors would even gift them 
a few coins! In their spare time the Basor 
family made baskets, winnowing fans, mats 
and other household objects from bamboo. 
Sometimes they were gifted old and stale 
chapattis. With this meagre income this un- 
touchable couple with great difficulty made 
ends meet. Still, they lived peacefully and 
were content. They prayed for the blessing 
to their donors.” 


“Now listen to this incident. It was the 
summer season and the village Malgujar’s son 
was getting married. The Basor had to go to 
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the Malgujar’s house to play music on this 
auspicious occasion. The poor Basor hoped 
to earn some money. Of course, he was dead 
afraid of the Malgujar. With this hope the 
poor Basor sat at the Malgujar’s door in the 
sun all day long and played music. But the 
scorching sun turned out to be fatal for him. 
By evening he developed fever. As soon as 
he returned home, he lay down on the mat.” 


“In the morning, he could not go to the 
Malgujar’s place. But in a little while the Mal- 
gujar’s peon appeared at the Basor’s door 
like a Yamdoot. He came and roared, ‘You 
wicked man! What do you think of yourself? 
Why didn’t you come with the musical in- 
strument? Everyone was waiting for you!’ At 
that time the Basor had high fever, his head 
was bursting with pain and his eyes were 
blood red. He humbly asked the peon, ‘Sir! 
I’m dying of fever otherwise I would have 
reached there by now. I don’t even have the 
courage to walk a few steps. Even if a poor 
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person tells the truth, who cares? Everyone 
agrees that he is a wicked person, isn’t he? As 
soon as the peon heard the Basor, he flared 
up. He shouted, ‘You swine, I know very well 
that you are an ace scoundrel! You must have 
drunk last night. What else? Now you make 
petty excuses! Come with me just now, or 
else?’ No matter how much the Basor cried 
and pleaded, or how much his wife prayed, 
but the Malgujar’s peon remained unmoved.’ 
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“Tf the pitiful prayers could melt the heart 
of the Malgujar’s peon then will his fiefdom 
last? The poor couple’s pleadings went in 
vain. With tears in his eyes the Basor went 
with the peon. When he narrated his trou- 
bles to the Malgujar, he ordered his servants, 
‘Who allowed this scoundrel to settle in the 
village? Drive him out of the village and 
give him such a good trashing that he will 
always remember. What could the Basor 
do now? He risked his life and kept play- 
ing music till evening. After the night lamps 
were lit, he staggering back home. By the 
time he reached his door, he felt dizzy and 
fainted. He fell down and he did not regain 
consciousness. By midnight the light of his 
life was extinguished! The pure soul of this 
untouchable left his body and migrated to 
some unknown holy land. The poor man’s 
wife became a widow and destitute, and his 
son became an orphan. The mother and son 
sat in the forest area and spent the night in 
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dark. How must they have felt?” 


“In the morning the birds started chirp- 
ing and the wind started blowing. The world 
was abuzz with new life. In such a moment 
of bliss the Basor’s wife opened the house 
door with a crying heart. At that moment 
only one question plagued her — how to dis- 
pose her husband’s dead body. She had no 
money and the whole village considered her 
impure and an untouchable. How would she 
perform her husband’s last rites? Oh! How 
painful is the life of an untouchable! There 
is no place for him even after death! For an 
untouchable, death is even harder than life! 
In another corner of the village lived another 
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Basor family. The Basor’s widow made her 
innocent child sit near her husband’s dead 
body and went to the other Basor family.” 

“The man said, ‘Sister, I am as poor and 
unfortunate as you. What can a small man 
like me do? You, please go to the Malgujar. 
Ok, I will also accompany you. Maybe he 
will take some pity on you and make some 
arrangements. ” 

“In a little while the Basor’s widow along 
with the other Basor reached the Malgujar’s 
place. By then the Malgujar was sitting in 
his hall, smoking a hookah. As soon as she 
saw the Malgujar the Basorin started crying 
loudly.” 

“She wailed, ‘Huzoor, I have lost every- 
thing! God has snatched away my husband!’ 
The Malgujar was a brute animal with not an 
iota of kindness in its heart. He shouted an- 
grily, ‘What can I do? I cannot bring your hus- 
band back. You are a bad omen and you have 
spoilt my beautiful morning, Then the Ba- 
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sor’s widow with folded hands pleaded with 
him, ‘Huzoor! You tell the truth. No one can 
bring back a dead man. What is fated hap- 
pens, and no one can change it. Now please 
make some arrangements, so that the dead 
body of my poor husband can be disposed 
of.” 

“To this the Malgujar shouted even more 
sharply, ‘Okay, so you think I am indebted 
to your father? I will not be able to help. Go 
away. Still the poor Basor with folded hands 
kept pleading for the widow in a timid voice, 
‘No Huzoor! Please don't say this! You are the 
only help we have. We live in your kingdom. 
If you don’t listen to our pain, who will? If 
you don’t help us, who will?’ But all these 
earnest pleadings fell on a stony heart.” 
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“The Malgujar roared, “I have already 
told you that I will not be able to help! Go 
away from here, otherwise?” But the Basor’s 
widow still lamented. She turned back to 
the Malgujar and said, ‘Father! I am your 
daughter. Please have mercy on me!’ Now 
the Malgujar’s anger flared up even more. He 
said, ‘Oh my! Such a bad omen so early in the 
morning! And on top of that, so much shout- 
ing! These scoundrels have made life hell for 
me! Now can’t bear their mischief anymore. 
Am I the only one who lives in this village 
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that you came straight to my place? Some- 
one, please forcefully remove these people 
from here!’ ” 

“When they saw the situation worsening, 
both the widow and the Basor went away. 
There were a few people in the village who 
were considered good people. They went 
to all their houses. Some got angry, some 
scorned and others were abusive. But among 
those who considered themselves superior 
there was not a single person who offered 
help.” 

“Among the high castes, forget about help, 
no one even said a few words of sympathy 
to the Basor’s widow. This is the reality of 
the high caste Hindus, who treat their own 
people so despicably. All his life the dead Ba- 
sor remained a part of that village and Hindu 
society and he served it well. While serving 
them he sacrificed his own life!” 

“Was this not the duty of Hindu society to 
offer some help at the death of one of its true 
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servants, perform the last rites on his dead 
body with due respect and consoled his wid- 
owed wife affectionately? But no, Hindu soci- 
ety considers dereliction, as its duty and finds 
joy in it. India is perhaps one such country 
where the status of a human being is worse 
than that of an animal and where the Hindu 
society consider lower castes disgusting and 
makes them cry during their lives and even 
after their death. Who was superior? The 
untouchable, or those Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas who considered themselves up- 
per castes but who laughed and insulted him 
even after seeing his suffering? Well!” 


“Now the poor Basor’s widow saw dark- 
ness all around her. How will her husband’s 
body be taken to the crematorium; how will 
it be burnt? Thinking about this, she be- 
came distraught and she asked the other Ba- 
sor, ‘Brother, what should I do now? Will 
the dead body remain lying like this?’ The 
Basor said, ‘Sister, don’t be afraid. Fear will 
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not help us. God protects the dignity of all 
suffering people! God will also worry about 
us. I will go home, and get as much fuel as I 
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can. 


“The Basor took out all the firewood from 
his house and kept it outside. The Basor 
took two-three turns to bring all the fuel 
from his house, but it was not enough to 
cremate the dead body. Then the Basor’s 
widow got half the roof removed from her 
house. After this both of them carried the 
dead body on a wooden door plank to the 
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crematorium. Then they both somehow dis- 
posed the body!” 
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“Pandit, just think about the sad plight of the 
widow. Time must be hanging heavy on her! 
First, her husband died. Secondly, instead 
of helping her, the other villagers insulted 
her. Thirdly, she had to work so hard to 
complete the last rites of her dead husband. 
In that process she had to destroy her own 
house. Fourthly, her hungry and thirsty lit- 
tle child must have followed her everywhere. 
Oh! It must have been truly horrendous for 
her. When such suffering befalls a human 
being should the others in their hollow supe- 
riority, watch such a pitiful scene with pride. 
What fiendishness, how heartless! Is this the 
superiority of your Hindu society? Is it?” 
Saying this, Sahib became silent! His eyes 
became misty. Two tears flowed down his 
cheeks! I had never seen such tenderness 
and such sadness on his face. I just stared at 
him quietly for a while. After keeping quiet 
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for a few moments Sahib again said, “Pandit, 
do you want to hear more about the fame 
and accomplishments of your society? Okay, 
listen, this sad story doesn’t end here. You 
will see even more pitiful scenes. Due to the 
cruelty of the villagers, the poor and kind 
Basor felt very sad and helpless.” 


“Next day he came to Basor’s widow and 
said, ‘Sister! Now there is no point in living 
in this village. We have already experienced 
the unkindness of its people. There is no 
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one else of my caste here. If I happen to die 
tomorrow, my dead body will be eaten by 
crows and dogs. So, I will not stay here any- 
more. Today itself I will go to another place. 
You too don’t stay here! It is better to stay in 
the jungle and die of hunger. Over there no 
will frowns at us, no will abuse us of crimes 
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we have not committed. 


“After listening to the anguished voice of 
a well wisher the Basor’s widow cried bitterly 
and said, ‘Brother you go away from here. It 
is best not to live with people like these. But 
where will I go with my child? My life is in 
the hands of God’ Listening to this the poor 
man’s eyes filled with tears and he said in 
sadness, ‘Sister! I would have happily taken 
you with me, but the time is not right. I my- 
self don’t know where all I will wonder and 
ultimately settle. But once I settle at a place, 
then I will come to fetch you. Thus, after 
consoling the widow the Basor went away. 
The villagers never saw him again. After a 
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long time, someone said that he had cross 
the seven seas and settled in Fiji.” 
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“Now listen to the story of the Basor’s widow 
and her son. After her husband’s death she 
became very sad. Now her life was centred 
only on her son! He was the apple of her 
eye. The son was the centre of her hopes, 
her support and her only happiness. Even 
though her income had decreased due to her 
husband’s death, she did her best not to make 
her son feel sad. Instead of eating herself 
she would feed her son. She doted on her 
son and was willing to give her life for his 
sake. Her son’s name was Damru. Due to 
mother’s pampering Damru become quite 
independent and a little spoilt. Immediately 
after eating his food, he would go out. But 
his mother did not say anything to him.” 
“There were many ber trees growing in 
the backyard of the Malgujar’s house. Damru 
loved eating those eating sweet berries, so 
he often went there. The Malgujar’s seven- 
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eight-year-old son also came there to pick 
berries. Children are innocent, they don’t 
understand discrimination between upper 
and lower castes. Damru would climb a tree 
and then shake its branches. Then sweet 
bers would start raining. The Malgujar’s son 
would pick up the berries and then both of 
them would share and eat them. Gradually 
the two became friends and started loving 
each other. They both kept looking for each 
other and whenever they met, they were very 


happy. 
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One day the Malgujar saw the two boys to- 
gether. This made the Malgujar very anger. 
He slapped his son twice and shouted, ‘Be- 
ware! Leave the company of this despica- 
ble boy? Damru being an untouchable was 
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saved, but the Malgujar also warned him, ‘Tf 
you dare to come again then I will get you 
skinned’ The Malgujar warned and threat- 
ened the children but they were not able to 
give up their temptation of eating the juicy 
berries. You can stop children, threaten them, 
and even beat them. But the two friends kept 
meeting. 


“There was also a small temple in the 
village, where sometimes people came for 
kirtan — to sing religious hymns. One day 
the Malgujar’s son said to Damru, “Today 
there will be a big ceremony and pooja in 
the temple. After the pooja sweet pedas will 
be distributed as prasad. Please come with 
me. Hearing about the sweet pedas, Damru 
started dancing. Poor Damru didn’t know 
that his entry into the temple would make 
it impure. It was not in his destiny to re- 
ceive God’s blessings. Clapping his hands 
Damru reached the temple. As soon as the 
others saw Damru in the temple there was a 
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huge commotion. Everyone called him low 
caste —- Basor. The people became anxious 
and wanted to protect their own purity! See- 
ing the hullaballoo, Damru stood stunned, 
the poor fellow had got into trouble.” 


Ss 


“As soon as the priest saw the people pa- 
nic, he became nervous. As soon as he spot- 
ted Damru, he lost his temper. The thoughts 
of purity and impurity disappeared from his 
mind. Oh God! In kalyug these people have 
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become very emboldened. Our goodwill is 
in the hands of God. So, saying the priest 
pounced on Damru! He beat Damru so badly 
that no one will ever beat even an animal. 
Damru went to God’s court with the hope of 
getting some sweet prasad. But he was beaten 
so badly that he fell down flat on his face.” 


“The Hindus are great at preaching about 
non-violence. Some Hindu communities also 
show great kindness towards small insects 
but in their big hearts they have no compas- 
sion, not a trace of mercy for untouchables in 
human form. They think that the low caste 
untouchables are impure, and the religion of 
upper caste Hindus will be defiled by their 
mere touch.” 


“Instead of sweet prasad, Damru got th- 
rashed badly. He returned home crying and 
groaning in pain. His mother was shocked af- 
ter seeing his condition. She took Damru in 
her lap and asked with great affection, ‘Son, 
what happened?’ Crying bitterly, Damru re- 
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counted the whole story. After listening, tears 
flowed from the mother’s eyes. She kissed 
Damru’s cheek and asked, ‘Son, why did you 
go there? Henceforth you should not go there’ 
Damru said, ‘Mother! Why shouldn’t I go 
there? Everyone goes there to get a glimpse 
of Thakurji. Why are you crying?’ Mother 
replied, ‘The others can go there. But we 
can’t go there, because we are untouchables. 


” 


“Damru could not understand his mo- 
ther’s words and with great insistence he 
asked, ‘Mother, who is an untouchable? What 
is the difference between them and us? I 
don’t see any difference but for the fact that 
we wear old, torn clothes. Damru’s mother 
had no answer to this question. Mother only 
cried. Then Damru said, ‘Okay mother, please 
don’t cry. From now onwards I will never 
step into the temple’ ” 


“Because Damru had entered the tem- 
ple, the priest had given him a harsh pun- 
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ishment. But that was not enough to calm 
down the villager’s ire. They created a huge 
uproar. They complained to the Malgujar 
who in turn called the Basor’s widow. Ev- 


eryone in the village was mad with anger. 
They didn’t touch the Basor’s widow because 
she was an untouchable otherwise only god 
knows what they would have done to her. 
But they hurled all kinds of abuses at her.” 


“The Basor’s widow stood with folded 
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hands in front of them and pleaded, ‘Maharaj, 
he is an innocent child. He didn’t even know 
whether to go to the temple or not. I never 
asked him to go to the temple. Kindly forgive 
the child’s crime. This won't happen again’ 
After dealing with the angry crowd, she told 
her son, ‘Damru, don’t ever enter the temple 
again. Stay and play at home only. If you go 
somewhere and if anyone reprimands you, I 
will punish you very badly: ” 

“Poor Damru got badly scared. From 
that day he stopped going anywhere. Mo- 
ther also took special care of him, but chil- 
dren start feeling suffocated in bondage. Af- 
ter a few days at home, Damru once again felt 
like roaming around, going here and there. 
One day taking advantage of the opportunity, 
he set out to play. After playing for a while 
Damru felt thirsty.’ 


“At that moment a few women were draw- 
ing water from the well. Damru went to the 
well in the hope of drinking water. He asked 
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a woman for water but instead of offering 

him water she abused him. The other women 

slammed their pitchers on the ground. Damru 
was stunned on seeing this. Like before, he 

thought he might again get into trouble. This 

thought made the poor boy tremble. He ran 

home and hid there. This incident created 

an even greater uproar in the village.” 


WHALE 
“Soon the Basor’s widow was summoned 
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to the Malgujar’s house. He roared at her, 
‘Look woman! You have become incorrigi- 
ble. You have completely spoilt that brat. To- 
day he defiled the well! Where will people 
get drinking water now?’ When the Basor’s 
widow heard this, life almost ebbed out of 
her poor body. With folded hands she said, 
‘Huzur, I always keep my son in front of my 
eyes and I keep telling him not to get into 
trouble. Today he escaped unnoticed’ ” 


“The Malgujar was very upset and he replied 
in the same tone, ‘I know you very well. You 
will not understand like this” Then the Mal- 
gujar gave orders to one of his peons to give 
the woman a good thrashing. “There is no 
harm, just take a bath afterwards, he said. 
Soon the peon pounced on the weak woman. 
How she cried and pleaded, but her pitiful 
cries touched no one’s heart. Now tell me 
Pandit! This is the vow of non-violence of 
your ideal society. This incident, exemplifies 
it beautifully. Bravery of Hindu men lies only 
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in torturing their own people, especially in 
making their helpless women weep copious 
tears. Well!” 


“The Basor’s widow reached home cry- 
ing. She made a stern face and asked her son, 
‘Why did you go to the well?’ The poor boy 
started trembling with fear. There were tears 
in his eyes. He said, ‘Mother, I was feeling 
thirsty. Everyone goes to the well to drink 
water. So, I also went there. There were two- 
three other boys there. No one said anything 
to them’ But the mother did not pay any at- 
tention to the innocence of the child. Her 
heart was burning with insult and anger.” 


“After hearing the child’s reply she could 
not stop herself. She started beating the child. 
‘No mother! Stop mother!’ cried the boy 
and clung to her feet, but the mother con- 
tinued to beat. In the end the boy fell on 
the ground. He started hiccupping while cry- 
ing. Seeing her son’s condition, the mother’s 
heart started churning within. She took the 
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child in her arms, hugged him to her heart 
and started crying bitterly. For a long time, 
the mother and son kept crying. No fire was 
lit that day, and no food was cooked in the 
house that day. Both mother and son re- 
mained hungry.” 


“Because of your Hindu society how many 
destitute people have suffered these cruel 
atrocities? Because of these atrocities who 
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knows how many people suffer in agony day 
and night. But soon the cold sighs of these 
sad people will not let you sleep happily. The 
time is not far when you will have to stop 
these atrocities, and you will have to atone 
for your sins by shedding tears of blood.’ 
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“From that day onwards the Basor’s widow 
started feeling especially worried. She always 
thought this - I live among such religious 
zealots, whose religion is defiled by my mere 
shadow. There is no person of my caste here, 
nor anyone who is helpful. By living among 
such people how will I be able to steer the raft 
of my life? If my innocent child unknowingly 
commits even a small mistake these people 
are hell bent on beating and killing him. My 
son has already committed two crimes. If 
he does something wrong again, then who 
knows what will these people do!” 


“My God! Please take pity on my child. 
In the end God heard her timid voice. A few 
days later two Christian Missionary nuns 
came to the village. They delivered Jesus 
Christ’s message of love and peace to the vil- 
lage women. The Basor’s widow also heard 
their sermon. Their kind nature gave the Ba- 
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sor’s widow great hope. She told the nuns the 
sad story of her life. After hearing her story, 
the nuns had tears in their eyes. They told 
the Basor’s widow - ‘Christ came on earth to 
remove the sorrow and sufferings of people. 
Please come with us. Christ will have mercy 
on you. ” 

“The Basor’s widow was very happy. She 
took her son and went with the nuns. After 
this her stream of his life started flowing in a 
different direction. She entered a new world, 
where no one was big or small, no one was 
high nor low - everyone was equal. Everyone 
cared for the happiness and sorrow of the 
others. There was no one here to rebuke or 
taunt the Basor’s widow. Everyone treated 
her like a friend. Now she wore good clothes 
and ate good food. Here everyone loved her 
beloved son. No one hated him.’ 
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“The son also wore good clothes and ate 
good food. He played with beautiful toys. 
Like birds free in the field, he ran and won- 
dered all around. He could touch anyone and 
hug whoever he wished. Be it the bungalow 
or the church, he went wherever he wished. 
But his presence did not defile the bungalow 
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nor did it make anyone impure. Christ really 
showed his mercy on this mother and son 


” 


duo. 
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“Now tell me Pandit, what harm did you suf- 
fer when these two people became Chris- 
tians?” 

I said, “Sahib, no one had asked them to 
become Christians. If they embraced Chris- 
tianity of their own free will, what could one 
do? This will cause no harm to me or to the 
wider Hindu society?” 

To this Sahib said with great pride, “This 
is true that nobody asked them to become 
Christians, but your Hindu society had treated 
them so cruelly that they had no alternative 
in front of them but to become a Christian or 
a Muslim. They converted to save their lives. 
There was no other solution. If you continue 
to behave like this with untouchables, the day 
is not far when all the untouchables will re- 
linquish Hinduism and take refuge in other 
religions. This will cause a big disruption 
in Hindu society. Will your women work as 
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midwives? Will you do the work of a wash- 
erman? Will you do the work of a cobbler? 
Now they are still with you, you dislike them 
and treat them cruelly. But when they aban- 
don you, then you will cry copious tears for 
them. From the moment they separate from 
you, they will become your enemies — deadly 
enemies.’ 


“Only because of ignorance — because of 
your false nobility and hypocrisy, you will 
alienate a very large section of the Hindu 
community. Imagine how much strength 
and support seven crore people can have? 
However, if you treat them with love and 
humanity, they will be willing to shed their 
blood in exchange of your sweat. If you aban- 
don such a huge force, imagine how weak 
your religion will become! Ok Pandit, one 
more thing. Tell me, if the same Damru Ba- 
sor, became a Christian and and sat next to 
you, will you hate him or not?” 


I replied, “Sahib, why would I hate him? 
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No one hates Christians.” 


Sahib laughed and said, “Kudos to your 
people’s intelligence! Earlier you hated him, 
why? Because at that time he was a Hindu he 
bowed his head respectfully to your Thakurji. 
And now you do not hate him because he is 
no longer a Hindu; and looks at your Thakurji 
with hatred! By touching a Raam devotee, 
your religion begins to waver. And by kissing 
the feet of Raam haters your religion remains 
pure and unshakable!” 


“What kind of foolishness is this! Oh, 
you guys are blind even though you have 
eyes! Pandit, in the cool shade of Jesus, poor 
Damru made considerable progress and to- 
day after changing his name to Thomas he 
has become the Tehsildar and your boss and 
master! Seeing the Damru of old, the blood 
of the Hindu community used to run cold. 
Today the same big religious leaders stand 
with folded hands in front of Damru. You are 
one of them. Tell me, will you still continue 
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to hate the untouchables?” 


SENN 
\ 
N 
_ 
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On hearing this I felt stunned! At first, 
I thought Sahib’s tale was a joke. But soon 
I understood everything. A veil was lifted 
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from before my eyes. Today I really under- 
stood why we torture the untouchables! At 
that very moment I took a pledge in front of 
Sahib — from now on, all untouchables will 
be my brothers and sisters. I will never hate 
them; I will always love them. I will consider 
it my duty to participate in their happiness 
and sorrow. I will also persuade my other 
fellow brethren to do the same. 


FINIS 
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AFTERWORD 


The following excerpt is taken from the book The Tribes 
and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, Volume 2 by 
RY. Russell and Rai Bahadur Hira Lal published in 1916 
p. 208-212). This 4 volume encyclopedic work details 
various castes, tribes and their customs. The excerpt 
here reflects the social status and customs of the Basors 
during that time, the time when the story is set. Though 
he information is dated, it is important to understand 
the context of the story. For example, the occupation 
of both being bamboo workers and musicians with dhol 
raditionally was done by Basors. The photograph of a 
Basor family making bamboo baskets at the starting of 
he story is a Plate from this book. 

The other illustrations used are from various books 
on India from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
all in public domain. 

The book was designed and typeset using BTpx 
by Damitr Mazanov in 2023 using the translation from 
Hindi done by Arvind Guptaji. 

This book is released in Public Domain. 
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BASOR 


1. Numbers and distribution. 

Basor!, Bansphod, Dhulia, Bupud. The occupational 
caste of bamboo-workers, the two first names being 
Hindi and the last the term used in the Maratha Dis- 
tricts. The cognate Uriya caste is called Kandra and the 
Telugu one Medara. The Basors numbered 53,000 per- 
sons in the Central Provinces and Berar in 1911. About 
half the total number reside in the Saugor, Damoh and 
Jubbulpore Districts. The word Basor is a corruption of 
Bansphor, ‘a breaker of bamboos. Dhulia, from dholi, a 
drum, means a musician. 

2. Caste Traditions. 

The caste trace their origin from Raja Benu or Venu 
who ruled at Singorgarh in Damoh. It is related of him 
that he was so pious that he raised no taxes from his 
subjects, but earned his livelihood by making and selling 
bamboo fans. He could of course keep no army, but he 
knew magic, and when he broke his fan the army of 
the enemy broke up in unison. Venu is a Sanskrit word 
meaning bamboo. But a mythological Sanskrit king 


1 Compiled from papers by Mr. Ram Lal, B.A., Deputy In- 
spector of Schools, Saugor; Mr. Vishnu Gangadhar Gadgil, Tah- 
sildar, Narsinghpur; Mr. Devi Dayal, Tahsildar, Hatta; Mr. Kan- 
hya Lal, B. A., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Betul; Mr. Keshava 
Rao, Headmaster, Middle School, Seoni; and Bapu Gulab Singh, 
Superintendent, Land Records, Betul. 
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called Vena is mentioned in the Puranas, from whom for 
his sins was born the first Nishada, the lowest of human 
beings, and Mant? states that the bamboo-worker is 
the issue of a Nishada or Chandal father and a Vaideha* 
mother. So that the local story may be a corruption of 
the Brahmanical tradition. Another legend relates that 
in the beginning there were no bamboos, and the first 
Basor took the serpent which Siva wore round his neck 
and going to a hill planted it with its head in the ground, 
A bamboo at once sprang up on the spot, and from this 
the Basor made the first winnowing fan. And the snake- 
like root of the bamboo, which no doubt suggested the 
story to its composer, is now adduced in proof of it. 

3. Sub-divisions. 

The Basors of the northern Districts are divided 
into a number of subcastes, the principal of which are: 
the Purania or Juthia, who perhaps represent the oldest 
section, Purania being from purana old; they are called 
Juthia because they eat the leavings of others; the Bar- 
maiya or Malaiya, apparently a territorial group; the 
Deshwari or Bundelkhandi who reside in the desh or 
native place of Bundelkhand ; the Gudha or Gurha, the 
name being derived by some from guda a pigsty ; the 
Dumar or Dom Basors ; the Dhubela, perhaps from 


25. 284. Chapter x. 37, and Shudra Kamlakar. 
3 Vaideha was the child of a Vaishya father and a Brahman 
mother. 
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the Dhobi caste ; and the Dharkar. Two or three of the 
above names appear to be those of other low castes from 
which the Basor caste may have been recruited, perhaps 
at times when a strong demand existed for bamboo- 
workers. 

The Buruds do not appear to be sufficiently nu- 
merous to have subcastes. But they include a few Te- 
lenga Buruds who are really Medaras, and the caste 
proper are therefore sometimes known as Maratha Bu- 
ruds to distinguish them from these. The caste has 
numerous bainks or exogamous groups or septs, the 
names of which may chiefly be classified as territorial 
and totemistic. Among the former are Mahobia, from 
the town of Mahoba; Sirmaiya, from Sirmau; Orahia, 
from Orai, the battlefield of the Banaphar generals, Alha 
and Udal; Tikarahia from Tikari, and so on. 

The totemistic septs include the Sanpero from sanp 
a snake, the Mangrelo from mangra a crocodile, the 
Morya from mor a peacock, the Titya from the titehri 
bird and the Sarkia from sarki or red ochre, all of which 
worship their respective totems. The Katarya or ‘dagger’ 
sept worship a real or painted dagger at their marriage, 
and the Kemia, a branch of the kem tree (Stephegyne 
parvifolia). 

The Bandrelo, from bandar worship a painted mon- 
key. One or two groups are named after castes, as Bamh- 
nelo from Brahman and Bargujaria from Bargujar Ra- 
jput, thus indicating that members of these castes be- 
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came Basors and founded families. One sept is called 
Marha from Marhai, the goddess of cholera, and the 
members worship a picture of the goddess drawn in 
black. The name of the Kulhantia sept means somer- 
sault, and these turn a somersault before worshipping 
their gods. So strong is the totemistic idea that some 
of the territorial groups worship objects with similar 
names. 

Thus the Mahobia group, whose name is undoubt- 
edly derived from the town of Mahoba, have adopted 
the mahua tree as their totem, and digging a small hole in 
the ground place in it a little water and the liquor made 
from mahua flowers, and worship it. This represents 
the process of distillation of country liquor. Similarly, 
the Orahia group, who derive their name from the town 
of Orai, now worship the urai or khaskhas grass, and the 
Tikarahia from Tikari worship a tikli or glass spangle. 

4. Marriage 

The marriage of persons belonging to the same 
baink and also that of first cousins is forbidden. The age 
of marriage is settled by convenience, and no stigma 
attaches to its postponement beyond adolescence. In- 
trigues of unmarried girls with men of their own or 
any higher caste are usually overlooked. The ceremony 
follows the standard Hindi and Marathi forms, and 
presents no special features. 

A bride-price called chari, amounting to seven or 
eight rupees, is usually paid. In Betul the practice of 
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lamjhana, or serving the father-in-law for a term of 
years before marrying his daughter, is sometimes fol- 
lowed. Widow-marriage is permitted, and the widow is 
expected to wed her late husband’s younger brother. 

The Basors are musicians by profession, but in Be- 
tul the narsingha, a peculiar kind of crooked trumpet, 
is the only implement which may be played at the mar- 
riage of a widow. A woman marrying a second time 
forfeits all interest in the property of her late husband, 
unless she is without issue and there are no near rela- 
tives of her husband to take it. Divorce is effected by the 
breaking of the woman’s bangles in public. 

If obtained by the wife, she must repay to her first 
husband the expenditure incurred by him for her mar- 
riage when she takes a second, but the acceptance of 
this payment is considered derogatory and the husband 
refuses it unless he is poor. 

5. Religion and Social Status. 

The Basors worship the ordinary Hindu deities and 
also ghosts and spirits. Like the other low castes they 
entertain a special veneration for Devi. They profess to 
exorcise evil spirits and the evil eye, and to cure other 
disorders and diseases through the agency of their in- 
cantations and the goblins who do their bidding. They 
burn their dead when they can afford it and otherwise 
bury them, placing the corpse in the grave with its head 
to the north. 

The body of a woman is wrapped in a red shroud 
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and that of a man in a white one. They observe mourn- 
ing for a period of three to ten days, but in Jubbulpore 
it always ends with the fortnight in which the death 
takes place; so that a person dying on the 15th or 30th 
of the month is mourned only for one day. They eat 
almost every kind of food, including beef, pork, fowls, 
liquor and the leavings of others, but abjure crocodiles, 
monkeys, snakes and rats. 

Many of them have now given up eating cow’s flesh 
in deference to Hindu feeling. They will take food from 
almost any caste except sweepers, and one or two others, 
as Joshi and Jasondhi, towards whom for some unex- 
plained reason they entertain a special aversion. 

They will admit outsiders belonging to any caste 
from whom they can take food into the community. 
They are generally considered as impure, and live out- 
side the village, and their touch conveys pollution, more 
especially in the Maratha Districts. The ordinary village 
menials, as the barber and washerman, will not work 
for them, and services of this nature are performed by 
men of their own community. 

As, however, their occupation is not in itself un- 
clean, they rank above sweepers, Chamars and Dhobis. 
Temporary exclusion from caste is imposed for the usual 
offences, and the almost invariable penalty for readmis- 
sion is a feast to the caste-fellows. A person, male or 
female, who has been convicted of adultery must have 
the head shaved, and is then seated in the centre of the 
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caste-fellows and pelted by them with the leavings of 
their food. Basor women are not permitted to wear 
nose-rings on pain of exclusion from caste. 

6. Occupation. The trade of the Basors is a very 
essential one to the agricultural community. They make 
numerous kinds of baskets, among which may be men- 
tioned the chunka, a very small one, the tokni a basket of 
middle size, and the tokna, a very large one. The dauri is 
a special basket with a lining of matting for washing rice 
in a stream. The jhanpi is a round basket with a cover 
for holding clothes; the tipanna a small one in which 
girls keep dolls; and the bilahra a still smaller one for 
holding betel-leaf. 

Other articles made from bamboo-bark are the 
chalni or sieve, the Rhunkhuna or rattle, the bansuri or 
wooden flute, the bijna or fan, and the supa or winnowing- 
fan. All grain is cleaned with the help of the supa both on 
the threshing-floor and in the house before consump- 
tion, and a child is always laid in one as soon as it is 
born. 

In towns the Basors make the bamboo matting 
which is so much used. The only implement they em- 
ploy is the banka a heavy curved knife, with which all the 
above articles are made. The banka is duly worshipped 
at the Diwali festival. 

The Basors are also the village musicians, and a 
band of three or four of them play at weddings and 
on other festive occasions. Some of them work as pig- 
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breeders and others are village watchmen. The women 
often act as midwives. One subcaste, the Dumar, will 
do scavenger’s work, but they never take employment 
as saises because the touch of horse-dung is considered 
as a pollution, entailing temporary excommunication 
from caste. 
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